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Memorabilia. 


: first article in the new Proceedings of | 
the Cambridge Antiquarian Society (vol. | 
xxv.) is by Dr. A. C. Seward, F.R.S., 
about the Foliage, Flowers and Fruit of 
Southwell Chapter House. In this is raised 
the very interesting question how far the 
mediaeval carver—who often reproduced 
forms of leaves and flowers with such sensi- 
tive fidelity—considered himself obliged to 
attach leaves and flowers together as they 
are found in nature, debarred from putting 
flowers of Ranunculus with leaves of maple 
if he had a mind to do so. Instances, in 
naturalistic carving, of such mixture of 
plants are found to be not infrequent, and 
may be detected, though rarely, at Southwell. 
They are to be imputed to liberty of spirit, 
not to shop-work. For in shop-work would 
hardly be found either this great variety or 
this close truth to nature, while one would 
also expect to find the patterns precisely ren- 
dered in work on other buildings, and it is 
not so found. The plants the carvers re- 
joiced in at Southwell are maple (leaves 
and fruit); vine; Ranunculus (leaves and 
flowers); rose; hop (leaves and catkins) ; 
oak (with acorns, and with galls on leaves) ; 
bryony (tendrils, fruit and leaves); haw- 
thorn and ivy. This last is seen on one of 
the capitals being devoured by a goat, and 
Dr. Seward tells us that he has been referred 
to a twelfth-century work on the art of 
painting in which it is said that the blood 
of a goat killed after taking a meal of ivy 
will soften glass or precious stones and so 
make their cutting easy. It was there 
advised that the goat should be starved for 
three days before being given the ivy: and 
the goat on this Southwell capital does in 
fact appear emaciated ! 

The Editor, Mr. FE. A. B. Barnard, F.S.A., 
contributes a note on the site in St. Mary’s- 
the-Less, Cambridge, on which John Wark- 


worth, Master of Peterhouse in the last 


decades of the fifteenth century, built a 
chapel—setting out what is known about the 
chapel (which was destroyed by the Re- 
formers) and the results—very meagre—of 
the excavation of the site carried out in 
1926, together with some account of Wark- 
worth. A new chapel—a memorial to de- 
parted relatives offered by a group of parish- 
— erected on Warkworth’s site in 
1931. 


ROM the Transactions of the Birmingham 
Archaeological Society, vol. lvii. (1933) 
has been reprinted a full and interesting 
paper on ‘The Later Monumental Effigies 
of the County of Warwick,’ by Mr. Philip 
B. Chatwin, F.S.A. At first sight the 
seventeenth-century monument does not often 
please, but on a closer and a better-instructed 
view the work of the abler sculptors, say of 
Nicholas Stone, or Edward Marshall, makes 
its merits felt. Mr. Chatwin’s careful de- 
scriptions and the numerous and excellent 
photographs make as good a guide to the 
subject as any enquirer could wish to have. 
On first taking up the brochure one natur- 
ally turns to Stratford-on-Avon ; beside par- 
ticulars of the various lucky or unlucky 
attempts to restore or to improve Shakes- 
peare’s bust we are made to see that there 
is a groove on the right side of the forehead, 
starting near the right ear. Is this the last 
trace of an original, disapproved of and 
obliterated hat? Mr. Chatwin says, No: 
some other explanation of it must be sought. 
Of the Lucy monuments, the most striking is 
that of the Sir Thomas who died in 1640—a 
beautiful piece long attributed to Bernini, 
now known to be English work throughout, 
and largely of the school—so to put it—of 
Nicholas Stone. A plain, impressive and 
beautiful monument made by Stone is that 
at Ettington of Dame Frances Freckleton, 
who is represented as a very old woman, 
clad in ample robes of which the lines are 
full of dignity. At Salford Priors is the 
quaint monument to three-year-old Mar- 
garet Clarke, erected apparently by a step- 
grandmother who, though “‘ loving,’”’ had the 
severity to put upon it that epitaph in 
which a child is made to declare that 
So to prevent all my insuing crimes 
Nature my nurse laid me to bed betimes. 
Not all the parents of Warwickshire re- 
garded their children so gloomily as this: 
of Samuel and Benjamin, the “ lovely and 
beloved sonns”’ of Samuel White, who died 
the one at twenty, the other at eleven, we are 
told that “‘ Their early appearance in good- 
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nefs and wisdom was more than is fett forth 
in this monument.’’ Their monument may 
be by another notable hand, Sir William 
Wilson’s, to which are attributed the fine 
Pudsey busts at Sutton Coldfield. The 
rougher local work, of which there are also 
examples, if it lacks the charm of the cor- 
responding mediaeval work, has a certain 
quality of its own, not to be despised; and 
at least it illustrates the peculiar mind to- 
wards art of the general public in the seven- 
teenth century. 

Another reprint from these Birmingham 
Transactions gives us Mr. Chatwyn’s de- 
scription of the alabaster ‘‘ table’’ of the 
‘ Dedication of the Blessed Virgin’ now at 
Kinwarton, near Alcester. This was res- 
cued more than a hundred years since from | 
a carpenter’s shop. It is thought to be the 
only example of the subject in alabaster in 
England. A considerable portion must have 
been trimmed off at the bottom, for most of 
a censing angel, a number of the altar steps 
up which the child Mary danced, and the 
lower part of the figure of Joachim, are 
gone. hat remains, as the | 
graph shows, is a piece of work to be trea- | 
sured. 


WE noticed in the Bookseller for Nov. 6 

a paper by Mr. George Scott-Moncrieff | 
about old children’s books. ‘ Gammer Gur- | 
ton’s Garland’ comes first. The writer pos- | 
sesses a copy published in 1810: and says 
of the text of the rhymes given in it that, 
on the whole, it is stronger than the prevail- | 
ing texts of rhymes, remarking also that the | 
book includes pieces which modern mothers | 
and aunts would not approve of. While 
literature for grown-ups is much more bold 
and bad than in Victorian days, it would | 
seem that literature for children is more | 
severely scrutinized than it used to be. | 
‘ Max and Moritz’ is said to be out of print | 
in the English edition—which brings one to | 
reflect on the success of the Germans in mak- | 
ing books about bad little girls and boys (wit- 
ness also ‘ Struwwelpeter’). ‘The Monkey | 
that Would not Kill ’—of which, we confess, | 
we never heard before, and of which the title 
should win approval from most modern 
mothers—is also, after immense popularity in 
its day—out of print: an excellent book, we 
here are told. Then another revival desired 
is that of ‘The Gingerbread Man ’—a book 
of the first days of coloured plates—which, 
though it belonged to ‘‘ the most fiercely 
moralising period,’’ must have escaped the 
infection and is pronounced delightful. 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


HEARNE’S FIRST MASTER, THE 
REV. PATRICK GORDON. 


(HE fact that this happens to be the 

bicentenary of the death of Thomas 
Hearne, the antiquary (1678-1735), affords 
an occasion for clearing up the confusion sur- 
rounding the identity of his first Latin 
schoolmaster, the Rev. Patrick Gordon, who 
taught him at Bray about the year 1692. 


_ The confusion was increased by the vagueness 


of Hearne himself, and it has been in no 
way removed by the editors of the Oxford 
Historical Society’s edition of Hearne’s 
‘Remarks and Collections.’ Gordon figures 
sixteen times in Hearne’s pages between 
1706 and 1730, when he died, and in four of 
these references Hearne states that he was 
rofessor of Hebrew at King’s College, Aber- 
een, which he never was, apparently 
making the mistake by a misreading of a 
statement (p. 237), in ‘ Scotiae Indiculum, or 
the present state of Scotland,’ by A. M. 
Philopatris, that is, Alexander Mudie, pub- 
lished in London in 1682. Hearne states (x. 
261) that Gordon died at Fownhope, Here- 
fordshire, where he was vicar, in March, 


1730, aged seventy-three, and then identifies 


him in 1733 as the Rev. Patrick Gordon 
“who died lately at Aberdeen at the age of 
eighty-eight.’’ He appears variously, and is 
indexed separately ‘“‘ Mr. Gordon,”’ and is 
noted in connection with Abberley and mostly 
as Prebendary of Hereford. Roan knew, 
however, that he was not the Rev. Patrick 
Gordon, who wrote ‘ Geography Anatomiz’d.’ 

Gordon’s origins are made clear by a birth 
brieve he got from the Aberdeen magistrates 
on Feb. 16, 1705, which I quote (from the 
Spalding Club Miscellany, v. 366) as an 
example of this admirable source of genea- 
logical information in Scotland, where such 


| data are kept in what is called the Propin- 


quity Register :— 

The said day Doctor George Midleton [Gor- 
don’s first cousin] principall of the king’s 
colledge of Aberdeen and James Gordon of 
Seaton ... deponed that Mr. Patrick Gordon, 
rector of Aberley in the countey of Worchester 
in England, is the immediat younger brother 
of Mr. John Gordon, late minister of Willming- 
ton parish, in James-city county in Virginia, 
deceased: and that Mr. Alexr. Gordon _[1665- 
1738] professor of humanity in the King’s 
colledge of Aberdeen, Mr. George Gordon [1673- 
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1130} professor of the orientall languages in the 
said colledge; Mary Gordon, their sister, and 
Helen Gordon, also their sister, spouse to Wil- 
jiam Baxter, baillie in Old Aberdein, are 
brothers and sister german to the said deceast 
Mr. John Gordon, and only neirest of kinn to 
him, ther being no other brothers or sisters 
alyve but these fyve above named. . . 

Those Gordons were of Kethock’s Mill, 
Aberdeen, and formed a remarkable academic 

oup who held professorial positions (in the 
fo on line alone) in King’s College, Aber- 
deen, from 1640 to 1797, and after that in 
the person of Robert Eden Scott, one of their 
descendants, till 1811. I may note that the 
Rev, John Gordon (1811-53), head of the 
Oratory at Birmingham, to whom Newman 
dedicated ‘The Dream of Gerontius,’ was 
also a member of the family. 

Patrick Gordon, Hearne’s first master, was 
born about 1657, seeing he is said to have 
died in 1730 aged seventy-three. His father, 
Patrick Gordon (1613-1706) was in turn 
Regent, Civilist and professor of Latin and 
Hebrew in King’s College. We know nothing 
about Patrick’s early education, for he was 
born at a time of great difficulty in the 
University, when the principal, Dr. William 
Guild, and some of his colleagues, including 
Gordon’s father Patrick, were ejected, about 
1650, as ‘‘ malignants”’ against certain pro- 

reforms. Patrick senior was not re- 
instated till 1661, when he was made Civilist. 
What he did in the period during which 
Patrick junior was born is not clear. Young 
Patrick may have been the ‘‘ Mr. Patricius 
Gordon Aberdonensis’’ who was M.A. in 
1681. He then seems to have gone to St. 
Andrews. In 1730 Hearne learned (x. 322) 
from Dr. Miles Stapylton that Gordon held 
“some sacred office under (I know not 
whether he was chaplain to) Archbishop 
Sharp.” The Scottish Warrant Book (xii. 


1667) makes his position clear, for under | 


April 9, 1688, it has the entry: ‘‘ Mr. 
Patrick Gordon tooke third master and 
Professor of Hebrew,’’ and the University 
Album of that date speaks of him as 
“Reverendus vir magister Patricius Gordon, 
presbiter.’’ He was made B.D. of St. And- 
tew’s in 1690, and it is under that designa- 
tion that he is referred to by Bentley prs. gv 
Hearne. Being ejected as an Bpiscopal 
clergyman, he crossed the Border and the 
next we hear of him is as Master of the Free 
School at Bray, near Maidenhead, in 1690, as 
successor to John King. This school is de- 
scribed (pp. 64-68) in the ‘ History and 
Antiquities of the Hundred of Bray’ (1861) 
Charles Kerry, who was the master at 


that time, but curiously enough, he makes 
no mention of Gordon. It was while at Bray 
that Gordon encountered Hearne, who had a 
very high opinion of him, and who says he 
taught Hebrew to “‘ one or two boys, vizt. the 
highest, ~—— he taught accidence only to 
Hearne.”’ earne says (viii. 184) that 
“‘ tho’ a good scholar yet he (Gordon) had 
not the art of teaching school,’ and that his 
successor, James Gibson ‘‘ proved much 
better than Mr. Gordon.” earne in 1728 
calls Gordon ‘‘a learned man” (x. 49): 
rising in 1730 to “‘a very learned man” 
(x. 261), and he quotes Stapylton’s descrip- 
tion of him as “‘a very great man for the 
Hebrew tongue, and an excellent scholar ’”’ 
(x. 322). Gordon also liked Hearne, who 
says (x. 261) “ he was a man that had a very 
great affection for me when he was my 
master... particularly for my diligence and 
promptness.’’ Neither Gordon, nor the 
second master, Gibson, who succeeded him, 
ever whipped Hearne. 

Others besides Hearne had a high opinion 
of Gordon. Thus the great Bentley wrote him 
on Sept. 25, 1697, a long letter to the ‘‘ Rev. 
Mr. Gordon at Reading,” indexed as ‘‘ Rev. 
Patrick Gordon, B.D., St. Andrew’s,’’? which 
is given in Christopher Wordsworth’s 
‘ Correspondence of Richard Bentley ’ (1842: 
pp. 150-1) :— 

Reverend Sir—’Tis a long time since [I 
received by your hand the kind present for 
Mr. [D. E.] Jablonski [who translated Bentley’s 
Boyle lectures]. The first occasion of my delay- 
ing to return thanks to yourself and him was 
a desire I had not to return him a bare letter, 
but to make him also a humble present of all 
the things I had published, two of which being 
then in the press, one at London and another 
at Utrecht, I stayed till they were finished. . . 
I was a fortnight this summer in Berkshire, 
but by my very ill fortune it never came into 
my mind that I was so near a person to whom 
I had so great an obligation. Since that I took 
Reading on my way to Oxford on purpose to 
wait upon you: but calling at your lodgings, 
I was told you had gone abroad. So I give you 
a thousand thanks for your favour, being your 
most obliged humble servant. 


Gordon stayed ten years at Bray and on 
March 26, 1700, got the rectorship of Abber- 
ley, in Worcestershire. He was collated to 
the Prebend of Moreton in Magna, in the 
cathedral church of Hereford, Sept. 30, 1705. 
He stayed at Abberley for twenty-three years, 
his successor being instituted there in Aug. 
1724. It is unfortunate that the Rev. ‘i 
Lewis Moilliet, who was rector of Abberley 
from 1865 to 1904, gave hardly any informa- 
tion about Gordon in his little book on 
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* Abberley Manor’ (1905). 
After settling down at Abberley, Gordon | 
began corresponding with his old pupil 
Hearne. Writing on Oct. 22, 1706, he says 
(i. 298) that he to see Henry VIII's 
Psalter, when he comes to Oxford. On Jan. 
13, 1707, he tells Hearne that he ‘‘ hopes to 
take his degree ’’ at Oxford before Michael- 
inas. Hearne on April 24, 1707, informs his 
friend Francis Cherry, whose father, 
William Cherry of Schoppenhanger, Maiden- 
head, had founded Bray School about 1682, 
that Gordon was in Oxford, ‘‘ with intent to 
be incorporated, but the Vice-Chancellor, 
whom some wags call a second Smoothboots, 
refuses in all such cases’’ (ii. 8). Gordon 
got no degree at Oxford, and speaks on Aug. 
29, 1709 (ii. 245) of censuring the vice- 
chancellor’s partiality. The refusal clearly 
rankled, for on Feb. 1, 1720/1, he says (vii. 
214): ‘‘ I’m like to be hardly used at Oxford, 
having no friend there but yourself.” He 
was greatly interested in pushing the sale of 
Hearne’s edition of Livy, and suggested that 
he should leave out a great many various 
readings of Cicero, and give none but what 
are material. ‘‘ But I know that your 
Oxford friends and yourself know much 
better what’s to be done in these cases than a 
poor country parson.’’ He consults Hearne 
about various new books, including Jeremy 
Collier’s ‘ Ecclesiastical History of Great 
Britain,’ and Laurence Echard’s ‘ History of 
England.’ He subscribed to the folio edition 
of John Ernest Grabe’s Septuagint, for 
which he had begun subscribing in 1707, and 
for which he tells Hearne in 1721 that he 
had been overcharged, as he had also been 
for the binding of John Mill’s New Testa- 
ment in Greek. He also corresponded with 
Hearne about European politics, for Hearne 
told him in 1709 when Gordon had been ill, 
that ‘‘ the prospects of peace quite vanish.”’ 
In 1723 Gordon left Abberley, getting the 
vicarage of Fownhope, near Holm Lacey, | 
and four miles from Hereford, where Hearne 
says he was looked on as a ‘“‘ man of very 
good sense and learning.’’ He was also made 
a Prebend of Hereford Cathedral, while 
Hearne, writing on March 10, 1724, says, | 
““he has and hath a parsonage of about an | 
hundred lib. per annum: he lives very | 
handsomely.’”’ In 1730 Hearne quotes 
correspondent as saying that Gordon is ‘“‘ one 
of the worthyest and most learned men _ 
belonging to the church of Hereford.’’ 
Hearne tells us that when the deliciously | 
scurrilous anthology of Scots sermons, ‘ The | 
Scotch Presbyterian Eloquence’ appeared in 


_ 1692, just when Hearne was at Bray, some 


people believed that Gordon was the author 
(x. 261). The compiler is generally supposed 
to have been another northerner, Robert 
Calder (1650-1723), a native of Elgin and 
alumnus of King’s College, Aberdeen. 
Hearne was quite sad when he received a 
letter, dated March 28, 1730, from William 
Brome, of Ewithington, announcing that 


| Gordon—‘‘ our very good friend ’’—had died 


the week before at Fownhope, and that he 
had ‘“ always inquired very kindly after me.” 
Writing on March 10, 1722/3, Hearne says 
that Gordon “ is married,’’ but he thinks he 
had no child. On April 25, 1730, a month 
after Gordon’s death, Hearne was visited by 
Dr. Miles Stapylton, the rector of Harpen- 
den, who gave him further particulars about 
Gordon. There is some doubt as to the name 
of Gordon’s wife, owing to Hearne’s careless 
use of the possessive (x. 322)—‘‘ Dr. Stapyl- 
ton told me his schoolfellow was my friend, 
Dr. Thomas Baker. His sister [Baker’s or 
Stapylton’s?] who is still living, married 
Mr. Patrick Gordon.’’ The fact that Stapyl- 
ton (1658-17351) became Prebendary of 
Worcester in 1700 suggests that it was Miss 
Stapylton who married Gordon. Probably 
the marriage got him the living of Abberley 
in 1700. On the other hand, the pedigree of 
Stapylton, given in the Surtees Society vol. 
exxxl., while allotting Stapylton two sisters, 
mentions husbands for neither of them. 


J. M. Buttocs. 


FROM A COLLECTION OF 
AUTOGRAPHS. 
1. From Mass-yr-Escryn, FLINTSHIRE. 


Leeswood, 
18 Feby. 1822. 
Sir, 
I send you the drawing of an Urn found in 
a field called Maes oe. Deartre in a Bank of 
Sand & Gravel by some Workmen employed 
in widening & forming the new Turnpike 
Road leading from Caergwrle to Mold; if 
any treat to an antiquarian it may be viewed 
by you any day at my House — I should 
have added that it contained the remains of 
human Bones which have the appearance of 
having undergone the operation of fire. 


I am, Sir, 
Yr. ob. Sert- 
(Signed) Hope Wynne Eyton. 
Mr. Rich4. 


Chester. 
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In Archaeologia Cambrensis lxxxiv. Part 
2, December, 1929, is an account, pp. 333-5, by 
the Rev. Ellis Davies, F.S.A. (author of 
‘The Prehistoric and Roman Remains of 
Denbighshire’), Vicar of Whitford, Holy- 
well, of an urn referred to in a letter from 
Hope Wynn Eyton of the same date as the 
above giving a rather fuller description of, 
this find to another correspondent (possibly 
David Pennant, son of Thomas Pennant, 
author of the ‘ Tours’ in Wales, etc.). This 
letter is preserved in the National Library 
of Wales at Aberystwyth. The article also 
contains a photograph of an urn (possibly 
the same) now at Holywell County School. 

The writer of both letters was the Rev. 
Hope Wynne Eyton of Leeswood, who became 
the owner of the estate of Tower, Flintshire, 
through his wife, the niece of the widow of 
Roger Wynn the last of the family of Wynns 
of Tower. 

I am obliged for much help in regard to 
this matter to Mr. W. Bell Jones, F.S.A., 
of Hawarden, and the Rev. Ellis Davies, 
F.S.A., of Whitford, Holywell. 


T. Cann Huaues, F.s.A. 
Lancaster. 


I. IN THE OLD CEMETERY, MEL- 

BOURNE, VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA, 
1891.—The cemetery was 11 acres in extent, 
and was divided into eight portions—2 acres 
to the Church of England, 2 acres to the 
Presbyterians, 2 acres to the Roman Catho- 
lies, 1 acre to the Independents, 1 acre to 
the Wesleyan Methodists, 1 acre to the 
Friends or Quakers, 1 acre to the Jews, and 
half-an-acre to the Aborigines. The re- 
mainder was taken up by paths. The con- 
victs were buried in ‘‘ No Man’s Land,” 
outside the north end of the cemetery. How 
many bodies the burial-ground contained 
will never be known. The Burial Register 
of the cemetery is lost. It was either burnt 
or carried away out of the colony. 

The first burial was in March, 1837, and 
between that date and 1854 the Victorian 
Burial Statistics show 17,112 deaths. 

The cemetery was not in the best of con- 
ditions in 1891, when I copied the epitaphs. 
Many of the inscriptions were weathered but, 
with patience, I succeeded in deciphering the 
following, which I have arranged in alpha- 
betical order. There were many others in- 
decipherable. Since then the cemetery has 
been done away with. Many of the bodies 
Were exhumed and buried elsewhere, and 
many of the stones destroyed. 


Fanny Appotr, died 8 May, 
1853, aged 1 year 6 weeks. 

ABRAHAMS, May, aged 
52 years. 

Marian, wife of William Apam, ——, 
1862, aged 32 years. Died at Richmond. 

Saran Ann Apams, —— 1851 —— 2 years 
2 months, 

William Apamson erected this stone to 
ExizaBetH ApAMson, an infant, 26 Decem- 
ber, 1852. 


Ann Honeyman, wife of William AFrrLeck, 
arrived in Port Phillip in July, 1839, died 
4 April, 1840, aged 50 years. 

Also Witt1am Marrianp ATKINSON, of 
South Yarra Pound, died 5th November, 
1852, aged 39 years. 

And Curist1an Honeyman, his wife, 10 
July, 1855, aged 34. 

And their son, James Witt1aM AFFLECK 
ATKINSON, ——, 1874, aged 37 years. 


Cuartotre Atrey, died 8 November, 1845. 

ARCHIBALD AITKIN, died 2 November, 1853, 
aged 57 years. 

And his wife, Et1zaperH, ——, 1851, aged 
54 years. 


Saran, wife of A. ALEXANDER, died 24th 
December, 5613-1852—aged 25 years. 

M. ALLAN, who was treacherously 
speared to death by the Aboriginals of this 
Colony, at his station, Loddon River, on the 
morning of the 13th of May, 1842, in the 
27th year of his age. 

Erected by Alice ALLcocK, in memory of 
her late husband, Epwarp Attcock, 23rd 
June, 1852, aged 30 years. 

THomas ANDERSON, 19th May, 1872—67 
years. 

MartHa Ametia Newton, 12th January, 
1874. ‘‘Gone, not forgotten.” 

Witt1am Georce ANDERSON, 2nd Febru- 
ary, 1888, aged 35. ‘‘ His end was peace.” 

Mary ANDERSON, wife of the above, a 
Colonist of 59 years, died 23 April, 1898, 
aged 77. 

All ye that pass by think on me, 

As you are now so once was I; 

As I am now so you must be. 

Prepare in time to follow me 
I am thine O Lord, and thou art mine 
Blessed be the Name of the Lord.1 


Margaret ANDERSON, 21 November, 1848, 
aged 42. 

Also Puitrp ANDERSON, 18th May, 1850, 
aged 45 years. 

THoMas ARMISTEAD, 15th December, 1850, 


1850, 


1 Entry sent me in 1899. 
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aged 34 years. Deeply regretted. 


Ropert Avutp, 6 May, 1861, aged 46. 
Also his wife, Ex1zapern, 22 May, 1850, 


aged 66. 

Their daughters—Janz, 2 November, 1845 
—4 years and 4 months. 

Mary Stoss, 24th February, 1854 — 16 
months. 

M. A. Kiptinc—20th March, 
1869—11 months. 

[ Norze.—Some of these dates must be wrong 
—lettering bad]. 

J. W. Fawcert. 
(To be continued). 


AGPIE EXTRAORDINARY.—The fol- 
lowing incident is vouched for on 

the unimpeachable authority of several 
witnesses and is quoted on p. 4 of the Leam- 
ington Courier for 1 Nov., 1935. Recently 
several residents in St. Mark’s Road in that 
Spa have been annoyed by finding their daily 
supply of milk interfered with. In each in- 
stance the early morning milk was left out- 
side the door in the usual pint bottle, with 
its bright metal top securely clamped. In 
every case the metal top was found removed, 
though lying near, and a similar amount of 
milk abstracted. One lady victim decided to 
catch the thief, and kept watch from the 
moment the milkman deposited her bottle at 
the door. To her astonishment, soon arrived 
a large magpie, who seized the bottle by the 
neck with one claw and cleverly removed the 
metal stopper with his beak. Then he 
sipped the milk till his head would reach no 
further down the interior. Thereupon he re- 
peated the same process at each door till 
appetite was sated. It was then arranged to 


hotograph the magpie at the game next day, | 


ut owing to distance and poor daybreak 
light, the negative failed and the bird’s sus- 
picion was aroused, for, as yet, he has not 
resumed his visit. Wituram Jaccarp. 
AMES INCREDIBLY APT (See clxiii. 
407, 443; clxiv. passim).— 
In 1842 Mr. Liquorish was churchwarden 


of St. George’s-in-the-East (London). He 
kept a beer-shop. 
On Dec. 6, 1907, Caroline Elizabeth 


Kitchen gave evidence in the ‘‘ Druce-Port- 
land ’’ case. She had been head housemaid 
be ~ household of the fifth Duke of Port- 
and. 

At the present moment a shop-front in the 
Rue de 1 Boureuil at Rouen bears the legend 
Percepied—Cordonnier.”” 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


Readers’ Queries. 


WILLIAM DRAKE, 1692 (See s.v. ‘ Bton 

School Books,’ clxvi. 182). — I am 
anxious to identify the William Drake of 
1692 mentioned. It seems probable from 
the association of the names of Tyrrwhitt and 
Drake and from Shardeloes having been sold 
not long since, that this collection of school- 
books came from there and that William 
Drake was of the Shardeloes family, but I 
cannot find any William Drake in the pedi- 
gree in Lipscomb, iii. 154, who could have 
been at school in 1692. 

In the ‘ Record of Old Westminsters’ a 
‘William Drake of Adderbury, Co. Oxon, is 
referred to as the father of Montagu Gar- 
rard Drake, adm. at Westminster 1723/4, 
and buried at Amersham 1725. Neither of 
these appears in the pedigree, though there 
are two other Montagu Garrard Drakes. It 
looks as if this William of Adderbury might 
be the boy who wrote his name in the book 
in 1692; but who was he? 


Wasey StTerry, 
British Consulate, Alexandria. 


POLK-LORE : PAYMENT IN CLINK OF 

MONEY.—In Mr. Smith Thompson’s 
fundamental ‘ Motif-Index of Folk-Litera- 
ture’ the No, J1172.2 is ‘‘ Payment in the 
clink of money; Man sued for payment for 
enjoyment of the flavour of meat when roast- 
i ” 


This is the motif of the tale ‘The Cook 
and the Beggar’ in Mr. Henry D. Barm- 
ham’s ‘ Tales of Nasr-ed-din Khoja,’ London, 
1923, p. 41. But I would like to know if 
there are also original English versions of 


the tale. 
Ortro F. Basie. 


LUE NILE BRIDGE. — According to 
Budge, the bridge over the Abai, or 
Blue Nile, at Agam Deldi, about 21 miles 
from Lake Tana, built by the Portuguese, 
dates from the fifteenth century (‘ Hist. of 
Ethiopia,’ ii., p. vii. and plate facing :. 
492). Is this not too early? It is still the 
only structure across the Blue Nile till road 
and rail are carried over the Sennar Dam 

at Makwar in the Sudan. 

H. 


ABYSSINIANS AT COUNCIL OF FLOR- 

ENCB.—Zar’ a Ya’gob, King of Abys- 
sinia, sent two Abyssinian monks from their 
monastery of Jerusalem to the Council of 
Florence, the embassy being the subject of 


| doo 

aft 

dot 

(B 


or has it 
According to the late Prof. Ignazio Guidi, 
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a painting at the Vatican (Budge, ‘ Hist. of 
Bhhio ia,’ i. 311). They were sent in 1442 
according to the Abyssinian chronicle, and 
one of the smaller panels on the great bronze 
doors of St. Peter’s, Rome, executed soon 
after, shows the reception of these ambassa- 
dors by Eugenius IV (Tablet, 19 Oct., 1935, 
. 495) ; this ganee to have led to the foun- 
ation of the Abyssinian monastery in Rome 
(Budge, loc. cit.). Does the painting exist, 
been confused with the panel? 


however, this Abyssinian King ‘‘n’ a pris 
aucune part au concile de Florence, comme 
on le prétendait en Occident’’ (‘ Dict. 
@Hist. et de géogr. ecclés.,’ i., col. 214); he 
refers, apparently, to C. F. August Dill- 
mann, ‘ Uber die Regierung, inbesondere die 
Kirchenordnung. des K6nigs Zar’ a-Jacob,’ 
. 65 (Abhdl. d. Kénigl.-Preuss. Akad. d. 


iss, zu  Berlln, 1884). really 
occurred ? 
H. I. A. 
EB PIED FRIARS.—Fratres de Pica 


(Gasquet, ‘ Engl. Mon. Life,’ 242), Pied 
friars (ibid., 251, 242), Picas, fraéres pyes, 
Agaches or fréres Agaches (Du Cange, ‘ Glos- 
sarium,’ ed. Favre, iii., 1884, p. 597, col. 2) 
were suppressed (loc, cit.) by the Council of 
Lyons in 1274 (Gasquet, op. cit., 242), i.e., 
by being forbidden to admit new members 
(‘V.C.H. Yorks.,’ iii. 296) they came to an 
end when the old members died out (Oxford 
Hist. Soc., xx. 18). Is anything known 
about the foundation of this Order, which 
does not appear to be noticed in Hélyot, or 
‘Dict. d’Hist. et de géogr. ecclés.,’ or by 
Baxter and Johnson (‘ Med. Latin Word- 
list,’ 1934, pp. 310, 182)? What are 
“agaches’’? They were called ‘ Pied” 
from the colours of their habit, which was 
black and white, like a magpie, and are only 
known to have had one English house (Gas- 
quet, loc. cit.), at Norwich (ibid., 295), 
which was afterwards given to the hospital 
of Bec, at Billingford, in Norfolk (ibid., 
242). In what other countries were they 


wn ? 
A. 


RECEDENCY.—According to a Table of 
Precedency sent from the Heralds’ Col- 
lege to the Editor of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
dine on Jan. 10, 1809, and printed in Vol. 
Ixxix., part 1, pp. 126-7, barristers-at-law 
have precedence over all clergymen, all Naval 
Officers, all Military Officers, and all physi- 
cians. Is this precedence recognised at the 
present time? e table was described by 


Norroy as grossly erroneous (ibid., p. 198), 
but he did not furnish any corrections 
to it. 

STUDENT. 


UPPOSED PETITION OF HORATIO 
NELSON’S.—A little while ago a copy 

of a petition from Lord Nelson to the King 
in Council, in 1797, came into my ion. 
It is in a facsimile of the writing of (the 
then) Sir Horatio Nelson, and runs as 
follows : 

To the King’s Most Excellent Majesty 

The Memorial of Sir Horatio Weleen K.Bth, 

Rear Admiral in your Majesty’s fleet. 

Humbly Sheweth 

That during the present War, Your Mem- 
orialist has been in four Actions with fleets of 
the Enemy, viz on the 13th and 14th of March 
1795, on the 13th July 1795, on the 14th Feby 
1797, in three actions with frigates. In six 
engagements against Batteries, in ten actions 
in boats employed in cutting out of harbours, 
in destroying Vefsels, and in taking three 
Towns. Your Memorialist has also served on 
Shore with the Army four months and com- 
manded the Batteries at the Seiges of Bastia 
and Calvi. That during the War he has assisted 
at the Capture of Seven Sail of the Line Six 
frigates four Corvettes and Eleven Privateers 
of different Sizes, and taken and destroyed 
near fifty Sail of Merchant Vefsels. And your 
Memorialist has actually been engaged against 
the Enemy upwards of one hundred and twenty 
times. In which Services your Memorialist 
has lost his Right Eye and Right Arm, and 
been severely wounded and bruized in his body. 
All of which Services and Wounds Memorialist 
most humbly submit to Your Majesty’s most 
Gracious consideration. 
Horatio NeEtson. 

Read before the King in Council, 4th October 
1797. Pub by Vernor & Hood 30, Novr. 1805. 

The use of capitals, spelling and punctua- 
tion above are as in the facsimile reproduc- 
tion. Can any readers tell me why this peti- 
tion (presumably a State document) was pub- 
lished, and in facsimile? and why especially 
in 1805? Also, at the time what was the 
result of the petition as regards the future 


Lord Nelson ? 
C. H. 


que CONVERSE OF ‘ WHITE ELE- 
PHANT.” — We all know what is 
meant by the birthday present which is a 
mere ‘‘ white elephant’’ and adorns the 
spare bedroom till the donor has forgotten 
the gift and the parish lady comes round 
to collect jumbles for the sale. But is there 
no such neat term for the other gift, like 
the pencil that has been in my pocket for 
ten years now, and the pad I am writing on 
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at this moment as I have done daily for 
twenty years—the gift that nobly fulfils its | 
purpose of keeping the donor in mind every | 
day for a life-time? Such a term is surely | 
a real desideratum, 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. | 


JITCHFORD FAMILY.—Information is | 
wanted re parentage, etc., of Thomas | 
Pitchford, maltster, who died at Hereford, 
1802, aged sixty-seven. He lived in Ludlow | 
or district. John Pitchford died at Bedstone, | 
Shropshire, aged eighty-one, in 1835. | 
Hersert Sovuruam. | 
ITELTON, HANTS.--Can any readers tell | 
me if any manor rolls or early docu- | 
ments exist in connection with this place? | 
More particularly I am anxious to find the 
connections of Robert Rumsey, or Romsey, | 
who was born in 1315 and died at Fitelton 
in 1361, and his son John, b. 1338, died 
1362. 


Hersert J. Rumsey. 


ALPH KNEVETT, ob. 1671.—(Knyvett, 
Knivett or Nevett). Matriculated 
Peterhouse, Cambridge, 1616; LL.B. 1624; 
tutor to Sir William Paston, of Oxnead, 
Norf.; ? Rector of Lyng, Norf., 1652-71; 
died 1671. Can anyone supply definite evi- 
dence as to whether he came from the Buck- 
enham or the Ashwellthorpe branch of the 

family ? 


RAMSTON OF OUNDLE, NORTH-. 
ANTS.—Is there any published or other | 
pedigree of the above family, which, I 
understand, was a junior branch of the 
family Bramston of Skreens, Co. Essex? Did 
any branch or individual of the Oundle fam- | 
ily migrate to Hull about 1700? A Hawes | 
— married Mary Duncan in 1719 at | 
ull, 


A. M. 


ATTLE OF SHERIFF HUTTON (See. 
ante p. 244).—I should be glad if any | 
of your readers could give me the name of | 
the wife, and names of the children, of the | 
following members of the Cattle family | 
of which Robert Cattle, Lord Mayor of York | 
1840-1 (referred to at the reference) belonged: | 
1. George C., bapt. 3 June, 1705, son of | 
William Cattle, yeoman. 
2. James C., bapt. 11 Mar., 1711, son of 
James Cattle, yeoman. 
3. John C., bur. 2 June, 17..? son of James 
Cattle, farmer. 


4. Leo C., bur. 14 Aug., 1768, son of 
Christopher Cattle, yeoman. 

Members of the family had freeholds at 
Flaxton and at Acomb, Yorks. 


James Seton-ANDERSON, F.8.A. (scor.). 
*‘ Woodlea,”” Moffat Road, Dumfries. 


DEROVE (WOODRUFFE) OF WOOL- 

LEY.—W. S. Banks, in ‘ Walks About 
Wakefield,’ says that this family first ap- 
pears at Woolley in 1378, with John Wod- 
erove, whose house is said to have been at 
Newland and who, when he made his will, 
desired to be buried in the churchyard at 
Normanton. The family lived at Woolley 
in 1517, and were still there about 1599, when 
the property passed to the Wentworths. 

Speight, in his ‘ Kirkby Overblow,’ men- 
tions a William de .Woderove, Rector of 
Spofforth in 1364, who, he thinks, belonged 
to the Woodruffes of Woolley, a family of 
whom mention is first made there in 1378, 
when Richard Woodruffe is recorded as a 
witness to a deed of Stainton. Speight also 
mentions a John Woodruffe of Woolley, 
Receiver of Edward IV, who married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Lawrence Hammerton of 
Wigglesworth in Craven. 

The pedigree of the family down to the 
date of its departure from Woolley is 
desired. 

H. Askew. 


HE OLD BELL INN, HOLBORN, — I 
passed recently the Old Bell, a city inn 
at Holborn (I think Holborn Hill is the 
exact locale). It appears to me to be very 
ancient. Has it anything notable in its 
history ? 
J. P. Bacon 


OURCE WANTED.—Whence comes the fol- 
lowing : 
Che [sic] serve é tace assai_domanda. 
From the title-page to Drayton’s ‘ Ideas 
Mirrour,’ 1594). 
B. H. N. 


OURCES OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.-- 
In his speech to the Peace Society at the 
Guildhall on Oct. 31. Mr. Baldwin made 
two quotations, and a third statement which 
looks like a quotation (see The Times Nov. 
1, 1935). Whence do they come? 

(1) (After Napoleon’s defeat) “ And fright- 
ened kings crept out to feel the sun.” — 

(2) No man walks abroad save in his own 
shadow. 

(3) The ploughman “ with his team on the 
world’s rim creeping like the hands of a 
clock?” 

LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 

Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 
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OPHELIA AND THE NUNNERY. 
(clxix. 304). 
[8 ‘What Happens in Hamlet’ Dr. 

Dover Wilson seems sometimes to be so 
carried away by his own ingenuity and 
learning that he provides more explanations 
than are needed. He has put into their true 
light the relations between Hamlet and 
Ophelia. As he points out, we must think of 
the play not as it appears to us, who know 
the whole story, but as it appeared to the 
audience who saw it when it was first pro- 
duced. We know the pathetic death of 
Ophelia, and feel so indignant with Hamlet 
for his responsibility, that we take her part 
from the first. But up to the middle of Act 
III it is Ophelia who wrongs Hamlet, not 
Hamlet Ophelia. 

When the play begins we find that she has 
accepted no returned his love, but imme- 
diately, on the bidding of her father, she 
gives him up, refuses to see him, and worse 
still, hands over his letters to Polonius. 
Hamlet knows that she is acting by her 
father’s orders. When he forces his way 
into her presence in a state of acute misery, 
she will not even speak to him, but runs off 
to tell her father. Then, when Hamlet has 
put her out of his life, and can reflect philo- 
sophically on the pangs of despised love, she 
waylays lien deliberately, as he can see from 
the fact that she has his presents with her. 
It surely does not need that he should have 
accidentally overheard Polonius and Claudius 
plotting, as Dr. Wilson suggests, or that he 
should detect them behind the arras, as the 
scene is commonly acted, for him to realise 
that she is again simply obeying her father. 
Even if Polonius is not listening, she will 
go and repeat to him everything that Hamlet 
says. 

In the most ordinary circumstances, a 
man Who had been so treated by a girl would 
feel suspicious and resentful. He would 
say to himself: ‘‘ She thinks she can put 
me off and pull me on like her glove; and 
it isn’t even to satisfy her own caprice, 
though that would be hard enough to bear, 
but by the orders of that tedious old fool 
her father.” 

On the top of all this Ophelia reproaches 
Hamlet with proving unkind! It is no 
wonder that a man on the verge of a nervous 
break-down, knowing himself to be in the 
midst of enemies and intrigue, should lose 


i control and fly out at her. She means no 


harm, poor girl. From her own point of 
view her behaviour has been strictly correct 
throughout the whole affair; she is simply 
too stupid to see how it must appear to 
Hamlet, and to him her stupidity seems 
treachery. In a wild, rough way, he does 
give her one or two chances, which of course 
she cannot in the least understand. When 
he asks her ‘‘ Are you honest?’ she sup- 
poses him to mean ‘“‘ Are you chaste?” but 
is not the ambiguous question really a test? 
It may mean “ Are you chaste?’’ or ‘‘ Are 
you dealing honestly with me?” Again he 
asks her, ‘‘ Where is your father?’ She 
answers literally, though untruly. But he 
perhaps means ‘‘ Is your father at the bottom 
of this?’ It is surely impossible that Ham- 
let should expect Ophelia to betray her father 
in his very presence. As he is made to do it 
he is aware that Polonius is behind the arras. 
The question seems to prove that Hamlet does 
not know Polonius is there. 

Though his language is insulting, it is 
not unprovoked, and Dr. Wilson makes it 
worse than it is when he says that by a 
nunnery Hamlet means a brothel. I have 
read through the scene substituting the word 
“brothel’’ for ‘‘nunnery’’ wherever it 
occurs, and the result is nonsense. Some 
people say that the scene is nonsense any- 
way, but that was not the opinion of 
Claudius : 

What he spake, though it lack’d form a little, 

Was not like madness. 

Dr. Wilson emphasizes the fact that Den- 
mark in ‘Hamlet’ is Shakespeare’s Eng- 
land. But in England at that time it was 
not very unusual for a young lady of good 
birth to go into a nunnery, not in her own 
country, but in France or the Netherlands. 
Lady Mary Percy did so in 1596, whose 
career I have been tracing in the pages of 
‘N. and Q.’ with the kind help of Mr. H. 
Askew and H. I. A. There were many 
Catholics in Shakespeare’s England, and Dr. 
Wilson admits that the Ghost was a Roman- 
ist. I think, therefore, that when Hamlet 
says a nunnery he means nothing worse. 


M. H. Dopps. 


THE GARROTE (clxix. 298, 338).—An in- 

teresting pictorial representation of an 
execution with the aid of the garrote will be 
found among the ‘ Desastros de la guerra’ of 
the great Spanish painter, Francisco Goya y 
Lucientes. The result is not decapitation, 


but strangulation. 
Otro F. Baster. 
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POTTERY COMMEMORATING SUN- 
DERLAND BRIDGE (clxix. 283; s.v. 
‘The Grand Sunderland Bridge Lottery ’).— 
Besides the examples of pottery in praise of 
Sunderland Bridge mentioned by Mr. Faw- 
cetr at the above reference, there was a 
very fine issue of larger jugs marked ‘‘ Hyl- 
ton Pottery ’’ and bearing the signature —. 
Phillips (it is difficult to decipher whether 
the initial letter of the name is J. or A.). 
One of these, said to have been brought from 
Elsinore (Denmark), for Mr. Richard Bul- 
mer of South Shields, has been preserved. 
It must have been acquired by him between 
1845 and 1865. Its height is a little under 
nine inches and its capacity half a gallon. 
Looking at the jug, handle to the right, 
it presents a picture of Sunderland Bridge 
with a ship passing beneath. The details 
of this ship and of the others in the river 
differ a little from those shown on the lottery 
tickets of 1816, of which a reproduction is 
given, Proc. Newc, Soc. of Antiquaries, 2nd 
r., vol. ix., p. 32 (1899). Immediately 
below is the inscription : 
A South East View 
of the Iron Bridge over the 
Wear near Sunderland, Foundati- 
on Stone laid by R Burdon Esq 
Sep. 24th. 1793. Opened Aug 
9th 1796. 


“Nil Desperandum Auspice Deo” 


To the right of this inscription is another 
giving height 100ft., span 236ft. To the 
left in a corresponding position is the re- 
cord, ‘‘ Cast Iron 236 tons, Wrought 46.”’ 
The name Phillips and the mark “‘ Hylton 
Pottery ’’’ are at the foot of the picture, to 
the left and right respectively. 

Below the spout, in front, there is a finely 
coloured illustration of a three-masted ship 
riding the waves, surmounting the verse: 

A Sailor’s Life is the Life for me 

For he does his duty manfully, 

He gets belov’d by all the Ship 

So toasts his Girl and drinks his Flip. 

On the remaining side of the jug is a 
patriotic picture showing a bust of Nelson 
surrounded by flags and warships, with 
cannon, muskets and cutlasses; all crowned 
by an angelic-like herald announcing TRaFAt- 
Gar. Below are the following lines: 

The Briton mourn what else can Britons do 

While Bleeding Nelson rises to her view 

Still is there cause for Triumph when she 

hears 

The captured colours of our Vanquished foes 

And greater still when FAME was heard 


to say 
All all were Nelsons on that glorious DAY. 


Apart from any question, suggested 
crude English and the of 
tion, perpen the genuineness of the 
article as a production of an English potter 
and an English pottery, the inclusion of the 
bridge as a principal feature amid scenes 
wholly maritime bears witness to its con- 
tinued prominence in popular estimation, 

Possibly other readers of ‘ N. and Q.’ have 
other information about the old pottery at 
Hylton (Hilton), apparently out of opera- 
tion before 1827; and of Phillips’s Sunder. 
land Pottery, which was, according to 
Ward’s Directory, in existence in 1851. 

It may be that pride in their bridge was 
a factor in the feeling attributed to Sunder. 
landers that ‘‘If London hadn’t been 
London Sund’land wad.” 

R. B. Heppte. 


A BIRMINGHAM MEDAL (clxix. 314),— 

Mr. Arthur Westropp, Assay Master, 
Birmingham Assay Office, furnished the fol- 
lowing information concerning the medal re- 
ferred to. 

In Aris’s Birmingham Gazette of June 11, 
1798, there is a long account of the presenta- 
tion of the standard of the Loyal Birming- 
ham Light Horse Volunteers, and of the 
colours of the Birmingham Loyal Associa- 
tion of Cavalry and Infantry. The medal 
was designed by Mr. Barber and executed by 
Mr. Jorden. It was worn by the ladies, who 
worked the standard and colours, and by 
the Town Committee, etc., at this ceremony. 
The medals were struck in silver, bronze and 
copper for general sale. Those presented to 
the ladies by the town were said to be of 
gold, but possibly were only silver-gilt.” 


F, F.s.A. 


The following extracts explain the inscrip- 
tion on the medal, describe the occasion in 
commemoration of which it was struck, and 
give an account of the medallist: 


Three years after the formation of the 
volunteer infantry regiment, a cavalry 
ment of loyal volunteers was formed in the 
town, known as the ‘ Loyal Birmingham Light 
Horse Volunteers,’ and in the [Aris’s Birming- 
ham] Gazette of June 11th 1798 a full report 
is given of the ceremony of presenting colours 
to the two regiments, which took place on the 
4th of June of that year. ‘The Making of 
Birmingham,’ by R. K. Dent, 1894 (p. 231). 

Jorden, John Stubbs. A Birmingham die- 
sinker of the end of the 18th century and be- 
gining of the 19th. He cut dies for various... 
tokens etc. He also executed some medals, as 
for instance that of the Birmingham “ Loyal 
Associations,” 1798.—‘ Biographical Dictionary: 


| | 
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of Medallists ’ by L. Forrer, Vol. 1. p. 86. 1907. 
H. M. CasHmore, 
City Librarian. 
Birmingham. 

ARS OF ST. MARY OF ARENO: 
ARENNES (clxix. 315). — At the dis- 
tance of 450 yards east of the Gare Maritime 
at Marseilles, up the Rue Clary, lies the 
Avenue d’Arene, a name commemorating the 
extensive sands, from which the several 
docks and basins were long ago formed, and 
which locality gave title to an archdeaconry 
of the diocese. In 1216 King John ap- 
inted Hubert, Archdeacon of Arennes (de 
Ha enis), to be his envoy to the Pope in the 
matter of an excommunication of the 

Chapter of Hereford Cathedral. eo 

B. 


pARRoTS IN THE MIDDLE AGES 
(clxix. 316).—Parrots were rare in the 
days of the old Romans; being rare, they 
were greatly valued, and were kept in cages 
of silver or ivory; sometimes a parrot cost 
more than a slaye. In the Middle Ages they 
were also rare, for no second Alexander arose 
to send a fleet to Taprobane; no adventurer, 
as in the reign of Nero, pushed his way so 
far up the Nile that he reached an island 
where parrots were to be found. Venice 
alone imported them and they came by cara- 
van either from the Persian Gulf, or by way 
of the Red Sea. However, people took much 
interest in parrots because the Romans had 
done so too; = 
bol of prophecy, which perhaps is no 
polite Phe seer. Dante describes the 
parrot without emotion in a few lines of 
; Boccaccio mentions it. But Pierre 
Belon’ a naturalist who was born early in 
the sixteenth century, though he was a much 
travelled person, seems never to have come 
across the bird. In speaking of a parrot he 
says ‘‘ as we have seen in a picture.”’ 

It was some time after the Portuguese had 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope that ‘‘ Pretty 
Poll” began to take the place in Europe 
to which she was entitled by her beauty and 
the irresponsibility and eccentricity of her 
remarks. In the Malay archipelago the 
navigators saw myriads of parrots; in Africa 
they were so numerous that the negroes often 
_ the nights under the open sky to scare 

m away from the ripening crops. It was 
the same with Columbus. On the first isle 
at which he landed, parrots were the only 
living thing he saw; his sailors gave the 
name of “ the isle of parrots’ to more than 
one of the islands in the Gulf of Mexico. 


I suppose there might be a difference of 
opinion as to whether Henry VII of England 
lived in the Middle Ages or not; strong rea- 
sons could be adduced to show that he did. 
In either case he had a favourite parrot 
which spent most of its time at a window 
in Westminster that overlooked the Thames, 
and so the bird picked up phrases that were 
current among the travellers who hired boats. 
One day the unfortunate creature, quitting 
its perch, fell into the water. It cried out, 
‘“A boat, twenty pounds for a boat,” a 
waterman heard, rowed to the spot, rescued 
it and carried it back to the King. When 
the question of remuneration arose, the 
waterman maintained that he was entitled 
to twenty pounds, but the King demurred; 
his parsimony is well-known. © Suddenly the 
parrot ejaculated, ‘‘ Give the knave a groat,”’ 
and Henry was no doubt glad to have an 
excuse for deciding that this sum was suf- 
ficient for the service rendered. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


FROM JANE AUSTEN (clxix. 
515).—Mary Musgrove bathed at Lyme 
Regis in November, and the year was 1814. 
Exactly at the same time, Princess Charlotte 
of Wales was doing the same thing only 20 
miles away, viz., at Weymouth, and the 
Princess bathed till Dec. 12, when a 
storm came and broke the season up. All 
this is recorded in old files of the Waiters 
Flying Post. Fanny Burney, with Mrs. and 
the three Miss Thrales, all bathed at Brigh- 
ton on Nov. 20, 1782, and at 6 a.m. (Diary, 
vol. i., pp. 463-4). 
C. Wank.yn. 


““(VRADELY ”’ (clxix. 315). —I remember 
the use of this word very well. I first 
heard it, I think, when at a boarding-school 
in 1870, in Shropshire, where there were a 
few Lancashire boys of good parentage. 
After this, I heard it fairly often in Liver- 
pool, Manchester and Preston between 1883 
and 1888. 
I have just asked over the telephone a 
- friend of mine living in Woking, whose 
usiness as a manufacturer in Manchester, 
Bolton, etc., extends back for many years, 
he being nearly eighty, the meaning of the 
word. Fortunately, his brother is visiting 
him just now, and the reply of both is that 
‘““Gradely man’’ means a ‘‘ good man.” 
This is somewhat the same as I always 
understood it to mean, though I thought of 
it also as “a good true man.’’ Webster, 
1853: ‘‘Gradely. a decent, orderly. (local) 
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adv. ; decently ; orderly (local).’’ It is pos- 
sible that the word may be in Miss Georgina 
Jackson’s ‘Shropshire Word Book,’ 1879. 
British Museum reference 2278, g.2. 


Herpsert SouTHamM. 


‘My good friend Alderman Curwen (the 
‘* Father’ of our Lancaster Town Council) 
undoubtedly made fhe speech at the Derby 
Freedom presentation. He used this word 
in regard to Lord Derby and we all felt it 
was the word to describe him. All north- 
countrymen know this word as meaning 
‘‘ Excellent, thorough, handsome, comely, 
real, true and proper.’’ The derivation is 
uncertain; it is believed to come from the 
Middle English greidhlic or Old Norse 
greidhligr, equivalent to the Old English 
word geraede, meaning ready.” Perhaps 
the nearest to it is the phrase, “ He is a 
jolly good fellow!” 

T. Cann HUGHES, F.8.A. 


This is a well-known Lancashire word which 
is used outside the County Palatine, and when 
applied to a person, means decent, orderly, 
respectable, honest, thorough, well-meaning, 
‘*a good sort.”” In my youth it was often 
used facetiously in the expression : ‘“‘Gradely’s 
not a gradely word ”’ ; but the numerous ways 
in which it is used would require a page or 
two of ‘ N. and Q.’ to contain them. Wright’s 
‘ Dialect Dictionary’ gives almost a page of 
instances, and I am, therefore, refraining 
from submitting any more examples. 


Perer GRIFFITHS. 


This is a Lancashire word, really untrans- 
lateable into English. It is used of a man 
in the sense of ‘‘ true,’’ ‘‘ honest,”’ ‘‘ straight- 
forward,’ ‘‘ upright,’ ‘‘ sincere.” It may 
also be used of a thing in the sense of 
‘‘ true ’’ (as when we speak of “‘ true steel ’’), 
excellent.’’ A word of similar meaning— 
much used in Lancashire—is ‘‘ Jannock ’’— 
the emphasis being laid in this case on one’s 
moral character more than on one’s work, 
to which “‘ gradely ”’ often refers. 


RoyTonian. 


“MERENTIUS CHRISTIANUS’ (clxix. 

273, 317).—Though correctly stating at 
the last reference that Schonaeus was born 
at Gouda, I find that I described him as a 
native of Haarlem. I think I see a possible 
explanation of the slip. The sound of the 
Dutch g is very puzzling to a foreigner. The 
nearest I can get to the pronunciation of the 
town’s name is Howda. I think of it as be- 


ges! with A. Hence the confusion with 
aarlem, which was near it in my mind, 
May I add that ‘ Ziedler” in 1. 14 of my 
reply should be Zedler? 


Epwarp Bensty. 


PUNERAL OF BISHOP WREN, 1667: 

DR. BEAUMONT: ‘BOXES OF 
BANQUET ” (clxix. 315).—‘‘ Who was Dr 
Beaumont?” He is plainly identified in the 
query by his description as Master of St. 
Peter’s College—Joseph Beaumont, D.D, 
(1616-1699), Master of Peterhouse, formerly 
Master of Jesus, and Regius Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge, has 
a place, though no exalted one, in the his. 
tory of English literature, being the author 
of ‘ Psyche,’ a poem which “ contains, in 
its abridged form, not less than thirty thou 
sand lines.’’ It was published in 1648. A 
new, revised and enlarged edition was 
brought out by his son Charles in 1702, and 
his complete poems in English and Latin 
were privately printed by A. B. Grosart, 
with a Life, in 1880. Sir Edmund Gosse 
wrote an account of Beaumont in the 
‘D.N.B.’ We are told there that ‘‘ In 1650 
he became domestic chaplain to Wren, Bishop 
of Ely . . . The wealthy ward of the bishop, 
a Miss Brownrigg, fell in love with the ris- 
ing young churchman, and they were mar- 
ried from Ely House in 1650.’’ According 
to the Life of Beaumont in vol. iii. of the 
‘New General Biographical Dictionary’ (pro- 
jected by H. J. Rose), Mrs. Beaumont was 
a step-daughter of the bishop. If Miss 
Brownrigg was a_ wealthy ward, could not 
some genealogist trace her pedigree? Dr. 
Beaumont was evidently a favourite of Bishop 
Wren, as he and his wife lived for ten years 
at the episcopal manor house at Tatling- 
stone. It is curious that Gosse, in recording 
this, does not mention that the bishop spent 
these years in the ‘lower of London. 

The ‘‘ banquet ’’ was a dessert after dinner 
and consisted, as Mr. Askew suggests, of 
sweetmeats of various kinds. In Nares’ 
‘Glossary’ the quotation from Middleton’s 
‘Witch,’ I. i., has ‘‘ banqueting stuff, as 
suckets, jellies, sirups,” distinguished from 
the dinner proper: ‘‘ venison, custard, 
parsnip-pie.’”” C. H. Cooper, in his ‘ An- 
nals of Cambridge,’ vol. iii., pp. ; 
after quoting Alderman Newton’s Diary, has 
a footnote that (David) Lloyd, in his 
‘ Worthies,’ 612, speaks of this funeral as 
“the greatest solemnity seen in the memory 
of man.” 

Epwarp BEeEnsty. 
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EN JONSON QUERIES (clxix. 313).-- 
B 2, In music the Phrygian mode was 
associated with festivity. As Ben Jonson 
was a reader and frequent adapter of Horace, 
I suggest that he was thinking of Odes III. 
19, celebrating the election of Murena as 
Augur. To-night, Horace says, we mean to 
have a rouse, strike up the music till the 
neighbours hear : 

Insanire iuvat: cur Berecyntiae 

cessant flamina tibiae? 

Berecyntus was a mountain in Phrygia. 
The adjective is also used by Horace in 
Odes I. 18, where he suddenly — to 
Bacchus to check the exciting Phrygian 
music, and in Odes IV. 1, of the revels at the 
house of Paulus Maximus. The lyre, a 
stringed instrument, is joined with the pipe 
in this last passage. 


W. iH. 


2. The ‘‘ Phrygian harp ’’ which the gentle 
Muse is called on to take and play in honour 
of the King’s birthday in ‘ Underwoods,’ 98, 
is meant by Jonson to be an instrument of 
joy and gladness. He alludes to the dif- 
ference among the ancients between the Doric | 
and the Phrygian ‘‘ modus.” ‘The Doric | 
type of music was severe and stately, the | 
cian wild and enthusiastic, also called 
barbarous, as in Horace, Epode ix. 6. 
Strictly speaking, the Phrygian music is that 
of the pipes which accompanied the worship | 
of the Berecynthian Mother, but Jonson | 
uses the ‘‘ Phrygian harp’’ in a general 
sense to distinguish his Muse’s strains on | 
this occasion from the sterner Dorian tunes. | 

Epwarbd Bens ty. | 


A GAME (celxix. 313).—In Web- | 

ster’s 1934 edition, Buzz is defined as a 
counting game in which any number seven 
is Sialacod by the word ‘* buzz.’’ In the 1933 | 
Supplement of Murray’s New English Dic- | 
tionary it is also given. 

‘The Slang Dictionary’ published by | 
Chatto and Windus, 1925, gives the name 
“Buz” as a well-known public-house game, 
played as follows: 

The chairman commences saying “ one,” the | 
next on the left hand “two” the next “three,” | 
and so on to seven, when “ Buz” must be said. | 
Every seven and multiple of 7, as 14, 17, 21, | 
2%, ete., must not be mentioned, but “ Buz” | 
instead. Whoever breaks the rule pays a fine, 
which is thrown on the table, and the accumula- 
tion expended in drink for the company. These 
“parlour pastimes ” are often not only funny, 
but positively ingenious. But the Licensing 
- and a zealous police are fast clearing them 


Peter GRIFFITHS. 


This was a parlour game which is thus 
described by Hotten, who, however, errone- 
ously limited it to public-houses [ut supra]. 
The word, used as a verb, may mean (1) to 
drain a bottle or decanter to the last drop; 
or to share equally the last of a bottle of 
wine, when there is not enough for a full 
glass for each of the party; (2) to pick 
pockets, hence ‘‘ buz-napper,’’ a pickpocket— 
1781; (3) to search for, look about one. 
(‘ Dictionary of Slang,’ etc., Farmer and 
Henley, 1912). 1 can recall a common use 
of buzzing a bottle; or a coin in the sense of 
spending it. 

ALFRED WELBY. 


Over forty years ago, I remember playing 
a game known as “‘ Fizz-Buzz.’’ The players 
sat round in a ring and began to count from 
one upwards. On coming to five, or some 
multiple of five, the player said ‘‘ Fizz.”’ 
On coming to seven or some multiple of © 
seven, the player said ‘‘ Buzz.’’ Thus, four- 
teen was ‘‘ Buzz-Buzz, and fifteen was 
‘“* Fizz, Fizz, Fizz,’’ while thirty-five was 
“‘ Fizz, Fizz, Fizz, Fizz, Fizz, Fizz, 
Fizz, Buzz, Buzz, Buzz, Buzz, Buzz.’’ 

This game was played by my grandmother 
(born 1819), a native of Hampshire. 


RoyToNIAN. 


DRODDLE”’ (clxix. 315).—‘‘ Proddle ” 

is also written ‘‘ Proddel,” ‘‘ Prodle,” 
and is a dialect word used in Scotland, Ire- 
land, Cumberland, Westmorland and Lan- 
cashire. It means to prick; to goad; to poke 
about, especially with a view to finding some- 
thing. It is also used in Yorkshire, mean- 
ing to trifle; idle; to fumble; to set to work 
in a bungling fashion, and it is no doubt in 
this latter sense that it was used in the ex- 
ample quoted by your querist. 


Peter GRIFFITHS. 


WATER-MILLS (clxix. 314).—The follow- 
ing book may be of interest to your cor- 


| respondent: ‘ History of Corn Milling,’ vol. 


ii. (‘ Watermills and Windmills’) by Rich- 
ard Bennet and John Elton, published by 
Messrs. Simpkin Marshall and Co., London, 
and Edward Howell, Church Street, Liver- 
pool, 1899. 

Perer GRIFFITHS. 


ICHARD REDMAN, BISHOP OF ELY 
(clxix. 314).—Sir Richard Redman, 
Speaker of the House of Commons (circa 
1415), who died in 1426, was the son of Sir 
Matthew Redman, of Levens, Westmorland ; 
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and Matthew Redman, son of Sir Richard, 
who died in 1419, was, according to the 
* Dictionary of National Biography,’ prob- 
ably the grandfather of Richard Redman, 
the Bishop of Ely. 

It is suggested that the birthplace of Rich- 
ard Redman was the chapelry of Levens, 
situated on the borders of Cumberland and 
Westmorland. He is said to have been edu- 
cated at Cambridge. 

Prrer GRIFFITHS. 

Marston Green, Birmingham. 


(LD GAMES (clxix. 314).—Among the ad- 

ditions made by J. G. Halliwell and 
Thomas Wright to Archdeacon Nares’ 
‘Glossary,’ 1859, is ‘‘ Questions and Com- 
mands,’’ defined as “‘an old game.’’ The 
first example quoted, from ‘ Gratiae Luden- 
tes,’ 1638, p. 65, is this: 

Qu. Suppose you and I were in a roome 
together, you being naked, pray which part 
would you first cover? 

An. Your eyes, sir. A question proposed to 
a gentlewoman at the play of questions and 
commands. 


The other instance, from ‘The Animal 
Parliament,’ 1707, speaks of ‘‘ romancies, 
balls, collations, questions and commands, 
riddles, purposes, &c.,’’ with some contempt. 
thing like the “selling of bargains’’ fam- 
iliar to students of Swift. 


Epwarp BEnsty. 


When Steele was writing for the Spectator, 
No. 504, he may have had in mind a tract 
entitled ‘Round about our Coal-fire, or 
Christmas Entertainments,’ published early 
in the eighteenth century, from which Brand 
quoted : 


The time of year being cold and frosty, the 
diversions are within doors, either in exercise, 
or by the fire-side. Dancing is one of the chief 
exercises; or else there is a match at Blind- 
man’s Buff, or Puss in the corner. The next 
game is Questions and Commands, when the 
commander may oblige his subjects to answer 
_any lawful question, and make the same obey 
him instantly, under penalty of being smutted 
fame the face blackened), or paying such 

orfeit as may be laid on the aggressor. Most 
of the other diversions are cards and dice. (The 
= of Days, R. Chambers. 1864. Vol ii, p. 

There was a farce written by O’Brien 
called ‘ Cross Purposes,’ in which three 
brothers, unknowingly, wish to marry the 
same handsome daughter of a rich stock- 
broker. 

ALFRED WELBY. 


The games referred to in this query seem 
to be much like the game of ‘‘ Cross ques. 
tions and crooked answers,’’ which we played 
in the nursery about 1880. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
DIFE” STREAM (clxix. 314), -. 


Skeat, in his ‘ Place-Names of Berk- 
shire,’ has dealt with ‘‘ The Suffix -rith”’: 


This is a most interesting word. The AS 


| rith, masc., and rithe, fem., both denoted wt 


or streamlet. In fact, our modern rill is merely 
a French formation from a diminutive form 
rithel, “little rill.” It is the same as the Low 
German reide, North Friesic ride, rie., with 
the characteristic Low German loss of d be. 
tween the two vowels. Hence, even in England, 
the river-name Rye; and the famous Rie Vaul, 
Abbey owes its name to an extraordinary com- 
bination of the A.S. rithe, a stream, with the 
Norman Vaulz, Vaux (Latin vallis) a valley. 

Skeat gives Childrey and Hendred as the 
Berkshire examples, and Shottery in War- 
wickshire. Add Cropredy and Rollright in 
Oxfordshire, according to Henry Alexander 
in ‘ The Place-Names of Oxfordshire.’ Under 
‘ Rollright ’’ he notes that the ‘ E.D.D.’ re- 
cognises rithe in modern English dialect, as 
‘‘a small stream, usually one caused b 
showers of rain.’’ The word is cognate wit 


The game may have degenerated into some- | 


Alexander, in O.E. charters. 
V. R. 


This word is from the Old English “ rip,” 
‘““stream,’’ the normal representative of 
which, rithe, is found in Surrey, Sussex, and 
the Isle of Wight. The word has left its 
mark (sometimes not very obvious) in place- 
names in Bedfordshire, Berkshire, Cam- 
bridgeshire, Devonshire, ‘ Huntingdonshire, 
and Warwickshire. Mr. C. P. Hate may 
like to see the article, ‘ Rife, rive, and rive- 
ling,’ at clx, 201 (Apr. 25, 1931). 

L. R. M. Srracnan. 


In a ‘Collection of Provincialisms,’ by 
the Rev. W. D. Parish, Vicar of Selmeston, 
Sussex (1875), ‘‘ rife’”’ is given as ‘‘ a ditch 
on the moorland.’’ He also refers to 
‘‘rythe ’’ for a connection which is defined 
as (rithe, an Anglo-Saxon word meaning 4 
fountain ; well or rivulet), a small stream; 
usually one occasioned by heavy showers of 
rain. 

Murray’s ‘N.E.D.’ has the word “ rithe,” 
which is defined as now being a dialect ex- 
pression meaning a rith, stream, or ditch, 
and quotes Grosse in his ‘ Provincial Glos- 
sary,’ 1787, for ‘‘ ride,’”’ a little stream. 

Perer GRIFFITHS. 
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“ U.S. WORD (clxix. 
278, 319, 339).—I am much obliged to 
Mr. Grirritus for his reply at the second 
reference. Just before I saw it, I came on 
this passage in Mark Twain’s ‘ Life on the 
Mississippi,’ chapt. xliv. : 
icked up one excellent word—a word 
far "revelling to New Orleans to get; a 
nice limber, expressive, handy word— 
‘Jagniappe.’ They pronounce it lanny-yap. It 
is Spanish—so they said. We discovered it at 
the ned of a column of odds and ends in the 
Picayune, the first day; heard twenty people 
use it the second; inquired what it meant the 
third; adopted it and got facility in swinging 
it the fourth. It has a restricted meaning, but 
I think the people spread it out a little when 
they choose. t is the equivalent ot the 
thirteenth roll in a “baker’s dozen.” It is 
something thrown in bay for good measure. 
The custom originated in the Spanish quarter 
of the city. When a child or a servant buys 
something in a shop—or even the mayor or the 
governor, for ought I know—he finishes the 
operation by saying—‘‘ Give me something for 
iappe.” 
fhe shopman always responds; gives the 
child a bit of liquorice root, gives the servant 
a cheap cigar or a spool of thread, gives the 
governor—I don’t know what he gives the 
governor; support, likely. 
ALTRO. 


T-TREES (clxix. 278, 320).—It should 
be remembered that a ‘‘ tree;’’ which is 
ultimately cognate with the Greek pis, 


and is of Sanskrit origin, was the common | 
word in medieval English for a piece of wood | 


of any sort or kind. Hence we still know 
“roof-trees,’’ ‘‘ saddle-trees,’’ ‘‘ swingle- 
trees’’ and ‘‘ gallows-trees,’’ and the obso- 
lete adjective ‘‘treen’”? simply meant wooden. 
In Barbour’s ‘ Broyss,’ iii. 584, ‘‘ Full oft 
the hyde leve on the tre,’’ it means an oar; 
and in xiii. 238, ‘‘ Apon lang treis and on 
speris,” it means les (used as banner- 
shafts). There is nothing exceptional in the 
word ‘‘ boot-trees,’” which is perfectly nor- 
mal in construction and etymology. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


PTHNOGRAPHY OF EARTHQUAKES : 
THE WORSHIP OF MARS (clxix. 
309).—In connection with this subject, will 
someone please explain, if possible with re- 
ferences, the history of the worship of Mars, 
or Mavors, the famous God of War? I am 
sure I have read somewhere in detail, but 
cannot recall where, that Mars began as a 
God of Agriculture, with a primitive seismo- 
aph in his temple, consisting of two spears 
ung against a pillar, that rattled at the 


slightest tremor. As the god who rattled 
spears in his temple, the populace adopted 
him as. the God of War, much as many 
Catholic saints have received new, and occa- 
sionally incongruous, attributes, owing to 
popular misunderstanding of their tradi- 
tional symbols. 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


GY DNEY EPITAPHS (clxviii. 457).—Mr. 
Fawcerr at the reference mentions an 
inscription from the old Sandhills (Devon- 
shire Street) cemetery, Sydney, and one 
from St. Stephen’s (Newtown). As regards 
the first, he states: ‘‘ Copied in 1895 with 
others, now lost.’’ For his information, as 
well as for others interested, I would say 
that this cemetery was removed some 
years ago to make room for the new Central 
Railway Station. All the graves were re- 
moved to a cemetery at Bunnerong Road, 
Randwick, close to Botany Bay (except a few 
where relatives had the remains placed else- 
where), 

There is a copy of the inscriptions of those 
stones that were moved to Bunnerong Road 
at the Society of Genealogists, Chaucer 


| House, Malet Place, London, as well as some 


of the more interesting ones from St. 
Stephen’s, Newtown. These, with many 
other Australian monumental inscriptions, 
fill four volumes and each cemetery is in- 
dexed. 


Hersert J. Rumsey. 


THE HYMN ‘ ABIDE WITH MB’ ¢clxix. 
312).—The general view in Devon is that 
the evidence of the Lyte family must be 
accepted. It is, accordingly, believed that 
the hymn was written in September, 1847, 
before the writer left Brixham. He had 
time to make copies in his own handwriting 
(Devon and Cornwall Notes and Queries, vol. 
xi., 277), one being in a MS. volume (The 
Times, 19 Sept., 1925). It is felt that if the 
hymn had been written before 1833 it would 
have been included in Lyte’s book, ‘ Poems, 
Chiefly Religious.’ 


UBPRIES FROM MRS. BEETON’S 
WORKS (clxix. 205, 250, 284). — Was 
the autograph ‘‘ H. Glasse”’ only an en- 
graved facsimile? At the foot of the title- 
page of the first edition of ‘The Experi- 
enced English House-Keeper,’ by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Raffald, born Whittaker, and printed 
for the author by Joseph Harrop at Man- 
chester in 1769, is the announcement, ‘‘ The 
Book to be signed in the Author’s own hand- 
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writing,’ and the signature appears at the 
commencement of the text in this style: 
Eliz. Chap. I. Raffald (Hawkes, .‘ Lancs. 
Printed Bks.,’ Wigan, 1925, pp. xxi. 81). 
Only a few earlier examples of author- 
signed copies seem to be known (ibid., p. xx.) 
and this method was perhaps adopted to 
prove a book one of the genuine edition 
(ibid., note). There are notices of Hannah 
Glasse and Elizabeth Rafiald the 


H. I. A. 


BAROMETERS (clxix. 316).-- 
This instrument, properly called the 
‘fishery barometer,” was designed by 
Admiral Fitzroy, for some time Director of 
the Meteorological Office. It is a mercurial 
barometer fastened to a boxwood frame, the 
mercurial column dipping into a boxwood 
cistern which has a flexible sheepskin base 
and is provided with a lifting-screw. There 
are two verniers reading to hundredths of 
an inch, one on each side of the tube, and a 
large attached thermometer. Many of these 
instruments are erected at exposed positions 
on the coast for the ‘‘ use of fishermen, sea- 
faring persons, and the public generally ” 
(whence the name). The lettering on the 
instrument is the result of considerable ex- 
perience, and is more accurate and reliable 
than that on the ordinary ‘‘ weather glass ”’ 
(vide ‘ Weather Science,’ by F. W. Henkel 
(1911)). 
H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 


REAT WRITERS ON HORACE (clxix. 316). 
—Hooker was once found keeping his sheep, 
‘Horace’ in hand. He is said to have fled to 
his fields from the reproaches of a railing wife. 
Gibbon never travelled without a ‘ Horace’ 
in his pocket. 
Montaigne (of ‘ Books’): “I have always 
thought that in ps Virgil, Lucretius, 
Catullus and Horace by many degrees excel the 
rest.” 


E. L. STERLING. 


Hooker. Mr. Raymond A. Houk in his book 
on Hooker (New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1931, p. 20) quotes, from Izaak Walton’s 
Lives, a description of a visit to Hooker at his 
Rectory of Drayton Beauchamp, Bucks. The 
Rector was found with a book in his hand (it 
was the Odes of Horace) he being then tending 
his small allotment of sheep in a common field. 
Mr. Houk calls attention to an illustration of 
the scene in Major’s 1825 edition of Walton. 
The engraving showed Hooker in knee-breeches, 
reclining under a tree in full foliage, with a 
book in his hand and the sheep around him. 


M. 


The Library. 


—_— Pepys : The Years of Peril. By 
rthur Bryant. (Cambridge Universi 
Press. 12s. 6d. net). i 


P#EPYs'’s years from thirty-six to fifty saw 

him raised from being Clerk of the Acts 
at the Navy Office to being Secretary for the 
Admiralty Commissioners. In the new post 
his determination and efficiency, and _ his 
straightforward loyalty to the King, _pre- 
sented a better target than ever to the 8 
tility of those enemies of the monarchy and 
detesters of Popery who now began to be 
known as Whigs. As we all know, these 
succeeded in thrusting him out of his secre. 
taryship, and keeping him for months in 
custody or at large on heavy bail, charged 
with complicity in the Popish Plot. More 
than that, in the three or four years 
following his departure from the Admir- 
alty they brought back most of the 
abuses which the energetic Secretary had 
swept out of the administration, so that 
when, in 1683, we see Pepys—his head safe 
upon his shoulders and full of plans for 
mighty works in history—proceeding with 
Dartmouth to Tangier, on the King’s busi- 
ness of demolishing the fortifications there, 
he bears all the appearance of a middle-aged 
man—still, indeed, full of vitality—the best 
work of whose life is being reduced more or 
less near to nothing. 

Mr. Bryant for this period has had the 
absorbingly interesting, but not easy, task of 
re-telling a pretty familiar and exceedingly 
complicated story in the light thrown on it 
by a good deal of important new material 
extracted from Pepys’s various collections 
and memoranda. The most really valuable 
part of the work is that concerned with the 
formation of the navy into correspondence 
with Pepys’s conceptions for it, and with the 
first setting up of those standards of charac- 
ter and competence for the officers and those 
methods of general discipline which we now- 
a-days take for granted, but which go back 
to Pepys’s—and it may also be the King’s 
and the Duke’s—view of what the Fleet 
meant to England and what it behoved to 
make it in order that it might properly 
fulfil its task. | Naturally, however, in a 
book meant for popular as well as expert his- 
torical appeal and definitely focussed on 
Pepys himself, the affair of the Popish Plot, 
temporary and secondary though it is in real 
importance, bulks almost larger than the 
business of the Admiralty. here are two 
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points of view from which Pepys’s danger 


may be regarded, the underworld and the 
litical schemes of the Whig or republican 

ders. We should have welcomed from 
Mr. Bryant’s pen a more extended study of 
Shaftesbury and his fellows, seen as directly 
opposed to Pepys. True, they have been 
written about a great deal—yet it has never 
been quite from this angle. Instead, Mr. 
Bryant has concentrated on the underworld 
—on the notorious John Scott, and on people 
like Joyne and the wretched John James. 
He has, of course, reason for this not only 
in the novelty and picturesqueness of what 
he has to relate and the fact that these 
obscure intriguers were the tools of the 
greater men, but further in the double fact 
that it was by evidence gathered in these 
quarters that Pepys had to rest his hope of 
rebutting the charges against him if ever he 
were brought to trial, and that the extra- 
ordinary tenacity, thoroughness and clever- 
ness with which he proceeded to gather that 
evidence supply fresh and telling illustration 
of his own quality. For a striking feature 
in Pepys is his ability—when good cause 
demanded it—to work in his own behalf as 
resolutely and efficiently as in that of 
another; it is an ability of an unobtrusive 
kind which is curiously rare, most people in- 
clining strongly either to egoism or to 
altruism, and it argues correspondingly rare 
balance of mind, and sense for real- 
ity. We take it that here is part of 
what Mr. Bryant is appreciating when 
he says, as he repeatedly does, that Pepys was 
just. If, in John Scott, our author has a 
villain who furnishes exploits worthy of his 
lively skill in narration, he has in Samuel 
Atkins an hero equally worthy. The resist- 
ance offered by the simple young clerk to 
the tremendous pressure of threat and per- 
suasion from the mighty ones of his world is 
the finest single episode in the book, and 
Mr. Bryant does it justice. That steadfast 
resistance saved Pepys, and more than Pepys, 
for it held good at a moment when — 
madness was at its height, and less than the 
things Atkins was being prompted and 
urged to affirm would have sent his master 
straight to the scaffold. Puritan training 
in strict veracity is suggested — but rather 
unsympathetically, perhaps—as the ground of 
Atkins’s firmness, and with it attachment to 
Pepys. In this volume comes yet more 
clearly into view than heretofore, Pepys’s 
power of attaching people to himself—from 

King, whose understanding of him and 
value for him are frequently signalised, 


down to his many personal dependents. The 
power was connected, one can see, with the 
energy which made everything Pepys did or 
said, and every business he engaged in, in- 
teresting to those who listened, or watched, 
or bore a share in what he was doing. The 
crowd of his friends thickens about him; and 
on his side, amid all the hard work and the 
dangers of his public life he has time, wits 
and heart for entertainment (above all 
music), for travel, and for the dutiful care 
of poor relations. This is, in fact, the same 
Samuel Pepys as he of the diary, but grown 
a much bigger man, for he is one on whom 
no experience is lost. Member of Parlia- 
ment and called upon again and again for 
intrepidity in the House; director, one 
might almost say creator, of the Navy as the 
one great defence and strength of England; 
the loyal friend and supporter of an unpopu- 
lar Prince; the prosperous member of a 
needy family which made endless and un- 
sparingly enforced claims upon him, to say 
nothing of the openings before him in the 
ways of learning and science and social plea- 
sures—he was given a hundred diverse oppor- 
tunities of proving the stuff of the man in 
him, and we find y os seizing them all with 
both hands. This is the more remarkable 
because, as we learn from him in a hitherto 
unpublished account of his health, he was 
pestered with many physical discomforts be- 
sides the ever present difficulty of his eyes. 

We leave him at fifty busy about Tangier, 
for the amount of material’ Mr. Bryant 
found to deal with proved too great to be 
compressed into but one more volume. 
‘Samuel Pepys: Saviour of the Navy’ re- 
mains yet to come. In common with a large 
circle of eager readers, we look forward to 
it with most pleasurable expectation. 


Oxford University Ceremonies. By L. H. 
Dudley Buxton and Strickland Gibson. 
(Oxford: the Clarendon Press. 6s. net). 


IS authoritative and well constructed 

book will, as matter of course, establish 
itself as practically useful at Oxford, since 
University ceremonies abound small] 
points about which only the long initiated 
can feel certain. But it will assuredly be 
equally welcome outside Oxford to anyone 
who from any point of view is interested 
in academic history. The Great War has 
accelerated somewhat the disappearance of 
surviving mediaeval custom, yet there is a 
tolerable amount still remaining and the 
basis seems still to persist—the sense that 
the conduct of a university requires cere- 
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monies and costume, however far these be 
reduced from their former amplitude. The 
several sections deal with dress, assemblies, 
the giving of degrees, the Encaenia, and 
with services, discipline and the university 
officers. Wherever practicable—and it proves 
so in most cases—each section is divided into 
two parts, of which the first gives historical 
information and the second modern proce- 
dure. The historical portion is illustrated 
by copious notes. Perhaps most of us have 
e impression that the modern university 
allows greater scope for go-as-you-please in 
etiquette than was permitted of old; but in 
one or two particulars we have made rules 
where our fathers were free. Thus, colour 
in academic hoods and gowns was once a 
matter for personal taste. The last chapter, 
on the University and the Town, is perhaps 
the most interesting of all: the historical 
part full of detail, the modern procedure con- 
sisting of one paragraph. is gives the 
oath which is still, at the first meeting of 
Congregation after the beginning of Michael- 
mas Term, administered by the Senior Proc- 
tor to the two Clerks of the Market—who 
have been appointed respectively by the 
Chancellor and the Vice-Chancellor. These 
last remaining of the officers of the Town 
who have any relation with the University, 
swear that “‘ in so far as the statutes of the 
realm and the customs of the University 
permit,’’ they will ‘‘ diligently care for those 
things which in any way concern or may con- 
cern the office of clerks of the market.” 


BooKSELLER’s CATALOGUE. 


Tue list, running to over 460 items, pre- 
sented by Mr. Tuomas THorp’s Catalogue 
No. 184, covers a great range of interests, 
whether we consider periods, subjects or coun- 
tries. Among the standard rarities we found 
a Shakespeare Fourth Folio (1685: £185) ; 
a complete set of first editions of the Waver- 
ley Novels in blue morocco (1814-32: £125) ; 
the edition of La Fontaine with the engrav- 
ings after Oudry, brought out in 1755-59—4 
a in contemporary red French morocco 
(£225); and a unique extra-illustrated copy 
of Evelyn’s Diary, containing a great number 
of water-colour portraits drawn especially 
for it from pictures in famous collections 
besides a great deal of autograph material 
(1818: £250). There are several fine illum- 
inated manuscripts, the best being a ‘ Horae’ 
of 144 leaves, with thirteen large minia- 


tures (£75) and a Missal of 258 leaves very 
elaborately decorated (£225), both XV-ceng, 
work. In the way of Sport are several Sur. 
tees items—‘ Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jollities’ 
for example, with the imprint leaf and 8 
pages of Ackermann’s advertisements (1843; 
£105), and also Alken’s ‘ National Sports of 
Great Britain,’ uncut, in a worn contem- 
porary binding, but the plates. unusually 
good impressions (£200). Gardening and 
botany are well represented : we may mention 
Duhamel du Monceau’s ‘ Traité des Arbres 
et Arbustes que l’on cultive en France en 
pleine terre’’ with its nearly 500 coloured 
plates (1800-1819: £60). In the way of 
blackletter we noted Vincent de Beauvais’ 
‘The Myrrour’ from Andrewe’s press (it 
has been esteemed the printer’s masterpiece) 
offered for £100, and ‘The Proverbes of 
Salomon,’ “Imprinted at London by Edwarde 
Whitchurche ” (1540: £45). A collection by 
John Ashton of English Satire and Carica- 
ture on Napoleon I (1884) is offered for £80. 
Other items which we found attractive are 
a good well-bound set (8 vols.) of Nichols’s 
‘ Literary Anecdotes ’ (£21); a volume of 15 
original water-colour drawings of Sudeley 
Castle, Gloucester, made for the Duke of 
Buckingham by John Bucker (1818: £68), 
and a copy of Ratdolt’s ‘ Euclid’ (1482: 
£70). Some librarian may like to know of 
Lady Mary Coke’s ‘ Letters and Journals,’ 
to be had for £18. 


Mr. A. S. E. Ackermann, 17, Victoria 
Street, S.W.1, writes to us: ‘‘ Will some 
kind reader lend me a “7 of ‘ Some Inter- 
esting Fallacies of the Modern Stage,’ by 
Sir Becbert Tree, published by Heinemann 
about 1893, at sixpence? I have applied to 
er publishers, but they have not a copy 
eft.” 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We cannot undertake to answer 
privately, nor to give advice on the 
old books or prints. 

WHEN answering a — , or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to give withing paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series volume and 
= Mig the contribution in question is to 
‘ound. 

Tue Manacer will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q. to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
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to send to him. 
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